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that "a due regard for public duty, which must
be neglected if present conditions continue, and
an observance of the limitations placed upon hu-
man endurance, oblige me to decline, from and
after this date, all personal interviews with those
seeking office."

According to the Washington papers, this sen-
sible decision was received with a tremendous
outburst of indignation. The President was de-
nounced for shutting his doors upon the people
who had elected him, and he was especially severe-
ly criticized for the closing sentence of his order
stating that "applicants for office will only preju-
dice their prospects by repeated importunity and
by remaining at Washington to await results."
This order was branded as an arbitrary exercise of
power compelling free American citizens to choose
exile or punishment, and was featured in the news-
papers all over the country. The hubbub became
sufficient to extract from Cleveland's private
secretary an explanatory statement pointing out
that in the President's day a regular allotment
of time was made for congressional and business
callers other than the office seekers, for whom a
personal interview was of no value since the details
. of their cases could not be remembered. "What